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An account of the life, travels, and Christian ex- 
periencesin the work of the ministry of Samuel 
Bownas. 

(Continued from page 211.) 
An account of my Travels in America, the first time. 


As advised by Friends appointed to assist me, 
I took my passage on board the Josiah, John 
Sowden, master, bound for West river in Mary- 
land, and we left England about the 24th of the 
Third month 1702, and landed in the river of 
Patuxent in Maryland, about the 29th of the 
Fifth month following. 

I visited some meetings in that province ; but 
George Keith being there, and challenging dis- 
putes wherever he came, gave both me and 
Friends some exercise : to me, by challenging a 
dispute without my previous knowledge, in the 
following terms. 

‘© To the Preacher lately arrived from England. 

Sir,—I intend to give notice after sermon, 
that you and myself are to dispute to-morrow, 


and would have you give notice thereof accord- | 


ingly. ; 
Sir, I am your humble servant. 
GrorGeE Keira.” 
Dated the 1st Sunday in Auyust, 1702. 
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then storekeeper in B. Brains and company’s 
employ. We were just then a considerable 
number of us in company, going to a meeting at 
Chester in the woods, some distance from any 
house, and John insisted for me to write an an- 
swer, adding, Keith would call the country to- 
gether, and make much noise about it, as if we 
were afraid, &c., and ’twas best to nip his expec- 
tation in the bud. And as we knew nothing of 
the conference Keith had with the woman Friend 
two days before, I writ to the effect following. 


err 


“ GrorGE Keira, 

I have received thine, and think myself no 
way obliged to take any notice of one that hath 
been so very mutable in his pretences to religion ; 
besides, as thou hast long since been disowned, 
after due admonition given thee by our Yearly 
Meeting in London, for thy quarrelsome and ir- 
regular practices, thou art not worthy of my no- 
tice, being no more'to me than a heathen man 
and a publican ; is the needful from 

SAMUEL Bownas.” 


Dated the same day. 


John Faulkner carried my answer, and we 
went to our meeting, being at Chester in Mary- 
land, as aforesaid. By that time the meeting 
was fully gathered, John Faulkner came back, 
and we had acomfortable meeting. Afterwards 
John Faulkner told us George Keith read my 
letter publicly amongst his company, appearing 
very angry at the contents of it; and the com- 
pany laughed very heartily, many of them being 
much pleased with it. But John Faulkner came 
{out of the company, and a substantial planter 
| followed him, and told him, he had much rather 
| go with him to our meeting, than to hear George 





He writ this on occasion of an honest Friend’s | Keith rail and abuse the Quakers ; but he, being 
speaking sharply to him, and giving him the in the commission of the peace, must (as Keith 
title of an apostate ; adding, she could not pre-| was recommended by the Bishop of London,) 
tend to dispute with him, but a Friend that was|shew some respect ; withal adding, that John 
to be at their meeting on First day next, (mean-/| Faulkner should bring me to his house to dine 
ing me,) she did not doubt would talk with him. | the next day; which John Faulkner would have 
Well then, said Keith, next Monday let him | excused, urging, that as they had a value for me, 
come, and | will prove him, and all the Quakers, | sundry Friends would be for bringing me on my 
unsound in both faith and principle. With more} way farther; adding, we should incommode his 


of that kind. The honest woman being warm, 
and zealous for the cause, replied, he will not be 
afraid of thee, I’m sure. 

The messenger that brought the letter, deliv- 
ered it in haste, as he was ordered, to John 
Faulkner, a young man from Scotland, who was 


house. He urged it the more, saying, we should 
all be welcome. Accordingly several went with 
me there, and he was very kind, giving us an 
account of George Keith’s railing against us the 
day before, and how disagreeable it was to the 
assembly. Keith left a broad sheet» printed, 
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wherein he pretended to prove the Quakers no 
Christians, out-of their own books; I had an 
answer thereto in print, which Friends were 
glad of, and I left with them several to spread 
where he had left his. 

After we had dined, we took our leave, and a 


Friend, my guide, went with me, and brought | 
me to a people called Labadeists, where we were | 


civilly entertained in their.way. When supper 
came in, it was placed upon a long table in a 


large room, where, when all things were ready, | 


came in, at a call, about twenty men or up- 
wards, but no women. We all sat down, the 
placing me and my companion near the head of 
the table, and having paused a short space, one 
pulled off his hat, but not the rest till a short 
space after, and then one after another they 
pulled all their hats off, and in that uncovered 
posture sat silent (uttering no words that we 
could hear) near half a quarter of an hour; and 
as they did not uncover at once, so neither did 
they cover themselves again at once; but as 
they put on their hats fell to eating, not regard- 
ing those who were still uncovered, so that it 
might be about two minutes time or more, be- 


tween the first and last putting on of their hats. | and was thought to be larger by much, in expeg- 
I afterwards queried with my companion con-— 
cerning the reason of their conduct, and he gave | 


this for answer, That they held it unlawful to 


pray till they felt some inward motion for the | 


same; and that secret prayer was more accepta- 
ble than to utter words ; and that it was most 
proper for every gne to pray, as moved thereto 
by the spirit in their own minds. 


I likewise queried, if they had no women ' 


amongst them? He told me they had, but the 
women eat by themselves, and tlte fifen by them- 
selves, having all things in common, respecting 
their household affairs, so that none could claim 
any more right than another to any part of the 
stock, whether in trade or husbandry ; and if 
any had a mind to join with them, whether rich 
or poor, they must put what they had in the 
common stock, and if they afterwards had a mind 
to leave the society, they must likewise leave 
what they brought, and go out empty handed. 

They frequently expounded the Scriptures 
among themselves, and being a very large fami- 
ly, in all upwards of a hundred men, women and 
children, carried on something of the manufac- 
tory of linen, and had a very large plantation of 
corn, tobacco, flax, and hemp, together with cat- 
tle of several kinds. 
there, these people were all scattered and gone, 
and nothing of them remaining of a religious 
community in that shape. ] 

I left this place and travelled through the 
country to Philadelphia, and was there scized 
with a fever and ague, which held me about 
‘thirteen weeks, and I staid there till the Yearly 


Meeting came on, which was very large, but my | Hanover, &c. 


[But at my last going | 
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at one meeting ; George Keith with ‘his com- 
panions came, but the disturbance they gave 
was a considerable advantage to Friends, and the 
meeting ended to great satisfaction. 

Being recovered and pretty strong, I left Penn- 
sylvania, and travelled through the Jerseys east 
and west, and having given expectation to a 
Friend, one James Miller in Scotland, who had 
a sister married to one of the Barclay’s family, 
| that if 1 came near where she dwelt, 1 would 
visit her at his request. She was a very zealous, 
honest Friend, but her husband joined Keith, 


y and left Friends; and on enquiring about her, 


where she dwelt, I was told it would be very 
little out of my way. Then a young man of- 
fered to be my guide, to pay her a visit; and 
when we came to the house, there were sundry 
priests, with others, met to sprinkle an infant, 
the said Barclay’s grandchild. The ceremony 
was over before we got there, we coming from 
Shrewsbury Yearly Meeting, where Keith also 
had been, but gave us no disturbance, nor did 
he come to our meeting at all, but held a meet- 


ing asmall distance from us for two days, and 
then went off. Our meeting held three days, 


tation that George Keith would be there. It 
ended well, and it was said some were convinced 
at that meeting. 

But to return to my friend Barclay ; she was 
in an apartment by herself, and gave me a short 
account of what they were or had been doing ; 
saying, “they have sprinkled the babe my grand- 
child, and the ceremony is over, but they have 
not yet been to dinner ;”’ to which she added, 
‘*my husband will be earnestfor thy company ; 
if thou hast freedom to go, I shall le&tve thee at 
liberty, but if thou refusest to go, they will be 
ready to report that thou durst not face them ;”’ 
adding, ‘‘ 1 would be pleased with your company 
(meaning me and my companion) to dine with 
me, but it will be best, I think, for you to dine 
with them, and I hope, said she, the Lord will 
give you wisdom to conduct yourselves, that they 
may have no just cause to reproach the princi- 
| ple on your account.”’ She had no sooner ended, 
than (as she had suggested) her husband came, 
and after some compliments, and enquiry about 
his brother-in-law James Miller, and relations at 
Ury, we were called to dinner, and by no means 
would he excuse me. We went in, and the 
mistress of the feast, the mother of the babe 
then sprinkled, would have me sit at her right 
hand, and set George Keith at her left. We sat 
all down, and after a short pause George Keith 
stood up with all the rest of the company, save 
me and my companion, we. kept our places, and 
hats on, while he repeated a long prayer for the 
Church and State, Bishops, and all the inferior 
i clergy, the Queen, and Dutchess Dowager of 
The grace being ended, the mis- 


disorder of the ague would not admit my being tress carved, and would serve me first ; I would 
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have refused, and put it to George Keith, but 
he refused it likewise. When she had done 
helping us and herself, she began to catechise 
me in the following manner.. 

After enquiring about her relations at Ury in 
Scotland, and her Uncle Miller, she then desired 
to know my business in Scotland, pretending to 
suppose me a merchant that dealt in linen to sell 
in England; but I saw her design was to lead 
me to some unwary answer, for Keith and the 
rest to find matter of objection to. This put me 
upon my guard, to make reply cautiously ; IL 
freely owned I had no concern in buying or sel- 
ling of any sort of goods. Pray then, sir, what 
was your call there? I replied, that I thought 
it my place sometimes to advise my friends and 
others, to endeavor so to live, that death, when 


it cémes, might not be a terror to them; and} 
doubt not but thou wilt count this a good work, | 
She readily allowed, | 


and needful to be done. 
that it was very needful, and the more so, for 
that the age was now very wicked. 


those parts, pretending to suppose it was on ac- 
count of trade, as being a supercargo, with sun- 
dry trifling and impertinent questions, as when 
I was in such and such places? To all which 


I gave her answers to the same effect as before, 
that my designed business was the same in this | 


country as in Scotland. 
more trifling questions, as when I landed? and 
where ? and which way I was going? All the 
company at the table gave ear to our dialogue, 
which appeared to me very weak in such a 
learned company as they thought themselves to 


be, and none so much as put in a word between | 


us. Dinner being ended, I desired to be ex- 
eused, for that time called me away, and my 
friends would wait for me at the ferry, which we 
had to pass that evening. Thus Keith and I 
met and parted. 

(To be continued.) 


WORKING WITH GOD. 


“ Work, for it is God that worketh in you.” 
This beautiful union of holy fear, and yet holy 
courage, of entire dependence upon God, and yet 
unabated and jealous “diligence to make our 
calling and election sure.” is attainable only, 
nay, | might say intelligible only, to a spiritual 
mind. Not that there is any inexplicable mys- 
tery in their connection; men are continually 
acting in the affairs of life in thé same way. 
They clear the ground, sow their crops, go 
through all the toils of husbandry with unre- 
mitting diligence, and show they can do no 
more; they watch for the increase, they think 
of it, they talk of it with the deepest interest, 
while yet it is undeniable that they cannot make 
a single blade of wheat to spring up, or bear pro- 
duce. The sun must shine upon it; the rain 
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Then she_ 
proceeded to query the reason of my coming into | 


Then she proceeded to | 
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must water it, the earth must nourish it; they 
can command none of these.— Bunyan. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

From an ancient manuscript we extract the 
following account of the last illness of Esther 
Lewis. Many of the Friends mentioned therein 
are associated with pleasant memories. They 
have long since been removed, but the light re- 
flected from their faithfulness in the path of 
| duty, shines with undiminished lustre, and we 
| point to it as an encouragement for others to 
| press forward in the same heavenward journey, 
that their days may also be marked with useful- 

ness and their end crowned with peace. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF ESTHER LEWIS, FORMERLY 
FISHER, THE ELDEST SISTER OF THOMAS, 
SAMUEL R. AND MIERS FISHER. 


Esther Lewis’s last illness commenced in the 
| latter part of the year 1794, and continued for 
several months. She was sustained in exemplary 
patience and resignation, and evinced unshaken 
confidence in the mercy of her heavenly Father, 
and often exhorted her near relatives to be faith- 
ful to what they felt to be required of them. 
The following is the conclusion of a detailed ac- 
count of the last two months of her life. 

12th mo. 2%, 1794.—This evening in the pres- 
ence of her friend Cadwalader Jones and her sis- 
ter Lydia Gilpin, she requested her brother Sam- 
uel to take down from her own mouth a few 
lines relative to her steppings along through 
life, for the information and benefit of her near 
connections. She began as follows : 

‘‘T was visited at an early period of my life, 
about the twelfth or thirteenth year, with the 
dayspring from on high. Its powerful operation 
at that time often drew me to retirement, at 
_which seasons I was frequently favored with a 
| degree of the spirit of prayer, and was contrited, 
| having the mantle of love as my covering—and 
| this language often prevailed : ‘Oh that thou 

would be mercifully pleased to suffer neither 
| heights nor depths, principalities nor powers, 
| things present or to come, to separate me from 
| thy love and heart-tendering goodness. In this 
| happy, innocent, tender state of mind, I contin- 
) ued, and used to long for meeting day to come, 
| that I might go, and there be favored with the 
enjoyment of the divine presence with His peo- 
ple. And oh! then the bedewing seasons of 
heavenly regard were such that my spirit was 
often humbled under the consideration of his 
merciful condescension in thus visiting me. In 
this state, I was like a child dandled on the 
knees, having the breast of consolation frequent- 
ly offered to me. This continued for several 
years, till I grew up to bea young woman. My 
disposition was volatile, and my company was 
much courted, and believing that the work was 
measurably done, and that I might indulge my- 


, 
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self in freely going into companies, with my as- 
sociates, (which though accounted innocent, was a 
snare to me,) those precious tender impressions 


were much dissipated. Many precious seasons 
of heavenly visitations are frequently revived in 
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strong barrier against the arising and spreading 
of perfect peace, may be done away, that the 
tribulated path, which in divine wisdom has been 
allotted for my refinement, may bring me into a 
|state of full union with Thee, who hast often 


my remembrance, and under a clear retrospec- thus broke in upon me, a poor unworthy crea- 
tive view of my steppings, I have a thankful and | ture, after I have been much tossed, stripped and 
firm persuasion that I have been mercifully fol- | deserted, without any power or strength j in hands 
lowed and cared for in a very singular and un-|or even fingers remaining, to fight this warfare 


merited manner, through the tried and varied 
allotments of my life, even to this day. 
often appears marvellous indeed, and has been a 
support and comfort in my low, stripped seasons.’ 

Here some of her friends coming into the | 
room prevented further expression at that time. 

The following was taken down by S. Osborne, 
who attended her in her sickness—being spoken | 
while she was confined to her bed. 

“Oh Lord, do thou strengthen me to look at | 
no other object but thee, and grant that I may 
bear my sufferings with 

She appeared several tin 
tion, but her voice was so low, could not under- 
stand her. At one time she jgaid, “ Oh how 
sweet it is to feel some little suspension of pain 
but all we suffer here is nothing, if we do but 
find a resting place for that part that never 
dies. How necessary it is to improve our time 


joy for evermore.’ She very frequently addres- 
JOY y req y 


sed me in a very affectionate manner, and hoped | 
that her sufferings might be a lesson of instruc: | 
tion to me. 

Ist mo. 20.—She was engaged in prayer near- | 


ly in the following words. “ “Oh most gracious | 


This | 


be in supplica- | g 


of the soul.” 

In the evening she ans one of her young 
connections by name, and spoke to her as fol- 
‘lows : 
| “T have often by day and by night been en- 

gaged in earnest solicitude that thou might make 
ichoice of, and prefer above all things for th 

| counsellor and director, the God of thy father, 
| grandfather and predecessors in the truth. Oh 
the beauty and the excellency there is in a reli- 
| gious course of life, and I have now to acknow- 
ledge’ in my own experience the tender mercies and 
goodness of my heavenly Father in every time 
of deep conflict. I have often lamented over the 
prodigal state, seeking to feed upon husks, when 


,| there was bread enough and to spare in the 


Father’s house. Life is very uncertain—youth 
|is the time, the most acceptable time to dedicate 


,|thy talents so liberally bestowed, even when 
that we may find an admittance where there is| 


prosperity smiles upon thee and the world courts 
thytriendship. This surrender would yield thee 
the peaceable fruits of a well spent life, and would 
be a treasure laid up in store against a day of 
\ trial, similar to what I now experience. It would 
| make thee a shining example, singularly useful 
in the family, and render thee dear to thy con- 


and heavenly Father, do thou support and | nections and cotemporaries, when the customs, 
strengthen me through all my weakness, for fashions and maxims of the world will prove as 
weak I am, unless thou art pleased at times to |: 


a treacherous, yea, a very treacherous lover.”’ 
bless me with thy life-giving presence ; and ena- 
ble me, Oh Lord, to offer at this time, as a sac- 
rifice, a broken heart and a contrite spirit. Ac- | 
cept, most gracious Father, this my small offer- 


Ist mo. 24. —After appearing in prayer, some 
of her relations being present, she requested 
them to put up their prayers with her and for 
her—and mentioning her poor weak state, she 


ing, and sanctify it, if it be but as a turtle dove | 


said, “ I have often thought of what my dear 
or a young pigeon. 


father remarked, that when his weakness grew 
‘Qh Lord [ offer the tribute of praise unto | greater, his conflicts grew lighter.” 


thee and thee only. Grant that I may besome-| This evening she asked for her two neices &. 
times with thy servants, who are visiting from |G. and H. L. F. -» and thus addressed them : 
house to house the precious seed of life,andOh| ‘1am glad to kave you with me; I should 
Father, enable them to render honor, praise and | rejoice in your coming up in greater obedience 
thanksgiving unto thee. And, Father, I thank | than I have done—then would you have great 
thee that thou art pleased to visit me sometimes | peace. My mind has been exercised on your ac- 
with thy presence, and to enable me to offer at} count. May you consider a coming up in faitb- 
this time the tribute of glory, honor and praise | fulness as of greater consequence than any 
unto thee, who art worthy to be praised, wor-| earthly enjoyment, and may every one of you 
shipped and obeyed.” | now present have a hope when you come to this 
1st mo, 22nd.—A bout 4 o’clock this afternoon | trying season, of a sure resting place.” 

her brother Samuel called to see her,she having! She then requested her brother Samuel to 
just passed through a hard spell of coughing, | write as follows : 

which left her very low. All present being) ‘‘ My mind is favored a little this evening 
silent, she broke forth in sweet supplication with the incomes of heavenly love, which though 
nearly in these words: “ Oh that all my dross often hidden from view, is, 1 humbly trust, at 
and everything that stands in opposition, or asa times near me. And when I am thus favored 
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with a ray of that divine light, in which there 
is life, and witness that soul-sustaining comfort 
and consolation which the world can neither give 
nor take from me; then is my mind opened and 
expanded toward the dear younger branches of 
my family, for whom I have long been travailing, 
as with my hands on my loins, that it might 
please Infinite Mercy to visit them so effectually, 
that the visitation might be as a nail fastened in 
a sure place. Were my head waters, and mine 
eyes fountains of tears, then could I weep day 
and night for the younger branches of my own 
famfly, and for the descendants of believing, re- 
ligious parents in general, whose minds I believe 
ure often bowed before the throne of majesty and 


grace forthe preservation of their children. May | 


these come under the operation of the holy pre- 
paring Hand, which is about to work for them 
great things, provided they will make a full sur- 
render, and be as clay in the hand of the potter, 
and be formed by him into whatever vessel he 
pleaseth. When all is thus left to Him, he will 


dignify and make them vessels of honor in his 
church and family, bearing the inscription of 
holiness. 

Oh, the earnest supplication and prayer of my 
heart for those of my father’s family, who are 
growing up or stepping forward into life, that | 
they may be favored to see the beauty and ex- 


cellency of true reliyion—that it is a treasure 
worthy of their endeavor to lay it up for them- 
selves, and infinitely more desirable than an in- 
crease of corn, wine, or oil, inthe outward. My 
mind is seriously impressed with deep anxiety 
for their preservation, under consideration of my 
own want of faithfulness in early life, whereby I 
might have ranked among the more exemplary, 
and been instrumental in leading the young in 
the right way. And though it seems, on ac- 
count of my unfaithfulness, as if the crown had 
been taken off my head, I have at times been 
comforted under the hope, that it will be placed 
upon the heads of some of the children. 
[To be continued J 


EXTRACT. 
He in whose hands the winds are held, both 
the Southern gale and the Northern blast, hath 
caused the former to blow upon thee, in the 


sight of the.many; and the northern gale of 


pinching and trial hath also blown upon thee, 
and demanded the sympathy of the few who, 
versed in the alternate revolutions of the Lord’s 
year, praise Him for the summer’s heat and 
winter's storms; for the stormy wind fulfilling 


his word was called upon, as well as the roll- | 


ing stars of light, to declare his praise. 

I have known times of sitting by the waters 
of Babylon, and weeping when I remembered 
Zion ; but when I have looked into the holy 
sanctuary, I have seen afflictions and sorrow are 
often more the result of our own conduct, than the 
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divine intention. If we fully follow him in all 
his leadings, the Lord’s way would to many of 
us be a plainer path than we find it. Great 
is the advantage of faithful obedience ; it sweetens 
every cup, and speaks peace to the soul. Un- 
mixed sincerity towards God,is an excellent sweet- 
ener of all the cups we drink of, from the foun- 
tain of Marah; but where the secret conscious- 
ness of want of true resignation and humble fol- 
lowing on preysupon the mind, such cannot fly 
with boldness to the altars of God, where even the 
swallows have a place allotted. May best wis- 
| dom and fortitude be the clothing of thy mind, 
|and peace, and the answer of “ well done,” be 
' thy portion forever.—SaMUEL FOTHERGILL. 


| 


| PSALM XCI. 
| The security and happiness of the godly under 
| the Divine protection. 


| He that dwelleth in the secret place of the 


' Most High, shall abide under the shadow of the 

Almighty. I will say of the Lord, He is my 
| refuge and my fortress ; my God; in him I will 
‘trust. Surely he shall deliver thee from the 
snare of the fowler, and from the noisome pesti- 
lence. 

He shall cover thee with his feathers, and 
under his wings shall thou trust ; his truth shall 
be thy shield and buckler. Thou shalt not be 
afraid for the terror by night, nor for the arrow 
that flieth by day; nor for the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness; nor for the destruction 
that wasteth at noon-day. A thousand shall 
fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy right 
hand, but it shall not come nigh thee. Only 
with thine eyes shalt thou behold and see the 
reward of the wicked, because thou hast made 
the Lord which is my refuge, even the Most 
High, thy habitation ; there shall no evil befall 
thee, neither shall any plague come nigh thy 
| dwelling, for he shall give his angels charge 
over thee to keep thee in all thy ways. They 
| shall bear thee up in their hands, lest thou dash 
| thy foot against a stone. Thou shalt treadwpon 
‘the lion and adder; the young lion and the 
dragon shalt thou trample under feet ; because 
he hath set his love upon me, therefore will l 
deliver him ; I will set him on high, because he 
hath known my name. He shall call upon me 
and I will answer him; I will be with him in 
trouble ; I will deliver him and honor him. 
With long life will I satisfy him and shew him 
my salvation. 


| Mistakes.—As one observes more and more, 


he accounts it of less importance to correct mere 

intellectual misapprehensions. Mistakes that 
do not involve pernicious errors of doctrine, 
| and that have not energy enough to keep them- 
| selves alive, it is best to let die of neglect, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NOAH WORCESTER. 
(Continued from page 215.) 

A statement of the process through which his 
mind passed was given in his letters written in 
1823. 

“When a child I was delighted with military | 
exercises and parade, and was chosen captain of | 
a company of boys. For several years prior to 
the Revolution there was considerable talk of a 
war between Great Britain and this country 
Before this I had heard of the Quaker opinion, 
and this 
war. But when the prospects of a war with 
. Britain became a topic of conversation, I had 
opportunity to hear the Quaker opinion not only 
expressed but vindicated by a neighbor who had 
been educated among Quakers, but was then a 
Baptist preacher. Though I listened to his 
arguments, I was little influenced by them, for 
my father anda multitude of others were on 
the other side of the question. During the two 
campaigns that I was in the army, I do not re- 
collect that I had any scruples of conscience in 
regard to the lawfulness of the business in which 
I was engaged ; yet I was not pleased with the 
life of a soldier. 

“ Before the close of the war I was married 
and settled in Plymouth. Soon after thisa 
minister was ordained in Thornton who was 


known as one who denied the lawfulness of war. 


In a short time after his settlement, I had a 
wish to remove to Thornton, but had some 
scruples iu regard to sitting under the ministry 
of one who in relation to war held the Quaker 
principle to be correct. But as he was deemed 
a pious man, and was prudent in regard to 
urging his views on this subject, I concluded to 
become one of his parishioners. About the 
time the war closed, the minister put into my 
hands a book to read in which the principles of 
war were examined in respect to their agreement 
or disagreement with the precepts of the gospel 


was in the book. The work had a powerful in- 
fluence on my mind, and though I did not feel 
convinced that defensive war was unlawful, my 
views and feelings on the subject became greatly 
changed, even in regard to trainings and every 
thing of a military character. I, howev er, still 
retained the idea that defensive war and prepara- 
tions for war were necessary evils, and to be sup- 
ported as means for preventing greater evils. I 
did not then understand that all wars are con- 
ducted in an offensive as well as defensive 
manner, nor that the spirit of all war is repug- 
nant to the spirit required by the gospel, and 
exemplified by the Prince of Peace. My ideas 
on the subject were dark, perplexed and confused. 
After I became the minister of Thornton, I was 
regularly requested to pray with the military 
company when they met for training. This duty 
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I performed under the delusive impression, that 
being prepared for war was the surest means of 
preventing it; this was then the popular doc- 
trine, in which I acquiesced. But in praying on 
such occasions I ever felt deeply that the busi- 
ness of war was horrible, and opposed to my own 
feelings as a Christian, and to the spirit which 


,as a minister, I constantly inculeated. I used to 
| pray that the business on which we met might 


be the means of preventing the necessity of our 


. | ever again having occasion to resort to the use 
| of military weapons. 
was perhaps all [ had ever heard against | 


But long before I left 
Thornton I became fully convinced that*the 
mnilitary trainings and reviews were not merely 
useless, but exceedingly pernicious in regard to 
the morals of the community ; that they were in 
fact means of danger, and not of safety to the 
country. This opinion I freely expressed to the 
Colonel of the regiment, who was also a member 
of the State Legislature. 

“The war of 1812 between Great Britain and 
the United States was the occasion of perfecting 
the revolution in my mind in regard to the law- 
fulness of war. 1| was residing in Salisbury 
when war was declared, and was for several 
months very attentive to the measures which 
were pursued to exasperate the minds of the 
people, and prepare them for the horrid conflict. 
I was well satisfied that our country had suffered 
injuries from Great Britain, but I was also satis- 
fied that these evils were exaggerated by the 
representations of our people ; and that the im- 
pressment of our seamen was not authorised by 
the government of Great Britain. I regarded 
the war as having resulted from our own party 
contests, and the indulgence of vile passions ;—- 


-and on the whole as unnecessary and unjust. 
On the day appointed for national fasting, I 


delivered a discourse on the pacific conduct of 


_Abraham and Lot to avoid hostilities between 
their herdsmen. 
| ministers of the gospel to pray for the success of 
. | our arms. 
I have forgotten the name of the author if it | 


The President had called on 


This [ could not do; and I deemed 
it a duty to assign my reasons for the neglect. 
This part of my duty I endeavored to perform 
in a manner both impressive and inotfensive. 
This discourse was published, but it gave offence 
to the advocates for the war. 

“ After removing to Thornton I had much 
opportunity to become acquainted with the bane- 
ful influence of the war spirit; and the more I 
observed and reflected, the more I was shocked 
with its barbarity and demoralizing influence, 
its contrariety to Christianity, and every benevo- 
lent feeling. In i814 my mind became so im- 
pressed with the subject, that I resolved to make 
the inquiry whether the custom of war was not 
the effect of popular delusion. When I began 
to write, I aimed at nothing more than an article 
for the Christian Disciple of which I was then 
the Editor. But as 1 wrote, my mind became 


|more and more interested, and instead of a short 
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article for a periodical, I wrote the ‘Solemn 
Review of the Custom of War,’ which was pub- 
lished, I think, the very week that the Treaty of 
Peace was signed at Ghent. 

“ While writing that part I became thoroughly 
convinced that war is the effect of delusion, 
totally repugnant to the Christian religion, and 
wholly unnecessary, except as it becomesso from 
delusion and the basest passions of human nature ; 
that when it is waged for a redress of wrongs, 
its tendency is to multiply wrongs a hundred 
fold ; and that in principle, the best we can make 
of it, is doing evil that good may come. It is 
now more than eight years since | began to write 
the ‘Solemn Review ;’ and I believe I may say 
with truth, that when awake, the subject of war 
has not been absent from my mind an hour at 
a time in the whole course of the eight years. On 
the most thorough examination, I am firmly of 
the opinion, that there has never been any error 
among Christians more grossly anti-christian or 
more fatalin its effects, than those which are 
the support of war; that what are called pre- 


paratious for war are the natural means of pro- | 
ducing the calamity,—and that the popular 
belief that being prepared for war is the means 
for avoiding it, has been contradicted by the 
experience of more than a thousand years among 
the nations of Christendom. ; 
‘Though I frankly express my own views of 


war, as perfectly needless, unjust, and opposed 
to the spirit of the gospel, I have no doubt that 
many men better than myself, have been of a 
different opinion. I cannot however but doubt, 
whether they could have long continued of the 
opposite opinion, had they bestowed half as 
much attention on the subject as 1 have done, 
or as they have probably bestowed on other 
subjects of far less importance. I suspect that 
no one thing in the history of Christians will 
cause greater astonishment to posterity in a more 
enlightened age of the world, than the fact, that 
professed ministers of the gospel have been so 
generally advocates and abettors of war; and 
that while Christians of different sects have been 
alienated from.each other, and have spent much 
of their time in contending about unintelligible 
dogmas, they Gould unite in the atrocious work 
of shedding human blood in the political contests 
of nations. Private or individual murders are 
justly esteemed and punished as among the 
grossest of human crimes; yet wholesale murder 
for the settlement of trivial national contro- 
versics, has been licensed, sanctioned and ever 
commended by the rulers of Christian nations, 
and applauded by the ministers of the Christian 
religion of almost every sect in Christendom ! 

‘* Notwithstanding all my zeal in the cause of 
peace, and the perfect conviction that the war 
spirit is in direct opposition to the precepts and 
spirit of the gospel, I have never felt myself 


authorized to make my own views of the subjcct | 





|enforce its doctrines. 





a test of the Christian character, or to call in 
question the piety of those who have been ad- 
vocates and promoters of war. But I can say 
with the greatest truth, that I am unacquainted 
with any errors which have been adopted by any 
sect of Christians which appear to me more 
evidential of a depraved heart, than those which 
sanction war, and dispose men to glory in slaugh- 
tering one another. What, we mightask with 
confidence, is the evil of denying or disbelieving 


any one of the supposed essential doctrines of any 


sect of Christians in New England, compared 
with the evil of believing that it is consistent 
with the spirit and precepts of the gospel for 
Christians of different nations to engage in war 
—to meet in the field of battle, and destroy one 
another by thousands and tens of thousands? If 
a man, even of apparently good character, avows 
a belief that human infants are not by nature 
totally sinful, there are a multitnde of churches 
who would refuse to admit him to their fellow- 
ship. Yet another man who believes in the 


| doctrine of total sinfulness by nature, may be 


admitted to their communion, with his hands 
reeking with the blood of many brethren whom 
he has slain in war, and this too while he justi- 
fies those fashionable murders !” 

“A Solemn Review of the Custom of War’ 
is one of the most successful and efficient 
pamphlets of any period. It has been translated 
into many languages, and circulated extensively 
throughout the world. It is one of the chief 
instruments by which the opinions of society 
have been affected within the present century. 
The season of its publication was favorable ; the 
world was wearied with battles and longed for rest. 
It found a response in the heart of the commu- 
nity, and many able men were ready to repeat and 
It was followed by the 
formation of the Massachusetts Peace Society in 
1815, and by the publication of “ The Friend of 
Peace” in 1819, and which was continued in 
quarterly numbers for 10 years; being almost 
entirely written by himself. 

It is to his services in this cause of the highest 
philanthropy that Noah Worcester owes his chief 
distinction, and his claim to the reverence and 
gratitude of mankind. His independent and 
true-hearted pursuit of truth, his humble and 
gentle advocacy of it in catholic writing and 
holy living, give him a place among the eminent 
disciples of Christ. In his labors for peace, he 
did something toward a palpable advancement 
of Christianity and civilization. He set in motion 
an agency which unites itself with the multi- 
tude of other agencies now carrying forward the 
progress of man, and which are so knit together 
that they reciprocally strengthen each other. 
The result of his labors and those of other 
Christians in this cause is already apparent. 
The extensive change that has taken place in 
the sentiments of men respecting war; the dis- 
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approbation expressed in so strong terms by 
leading statesmen, and the diminished honor 
paid to military greatness by men of letters ; the 
readiness with which opportunities of battle are 
now shunned, when formerly they would have 
been sought ; and in which mediation bas been 
accepted for peace sake ; the frequent appeals of 
the religious press and the pulpit, which formerly 
spoke so rarely, and so often in tone of the 
common world ; all these and other signs display 
the coming on of abetterday for man. Other 
causes, such as the religious, political, and com- 
mercial condition of men, have operated power- | 
fully to favor the progress of peace, but they | 
work indirectly. For the permanent and in-; 
destructible basis of any great improvement, 
there is always needed the foundation of some 
great principle, well understood, and intelligently 
acted upon. The world must be changed bya 
change of its ideas ; and he does most for peace, 
who does most to change opinion respecting the 
right and innocence of war, and the duty of 
peace, and who allies the highest truth and 
sternest motives that govern men, in sacred and 
uncompromising hostility against the evil. This 
did Noah Worcester; and in that blessed day 
which is coming, when war shall no longer be 
the chief occupation of governments, and the | 
immense treasures and splendid talents now oc- 
cupied in corrupting, shall be employed in bless- | 
ing mankind, what higher eulogy will be found | 
than that he wrote the “ Friend of Peace?” 


{To be continued.]} 


LETTER OF ENCOURAGEMENT AND TENDER | 
CAUTION. 


Cardiff, 5th mo., 1756. 

We are sometimes like pilgrims, whose faith 
and patience are at a low ebb ; and were it not! 
for the gracious condescension of Him who re- | 
gardeth the sparrows, and whose arm of ever-| 
lasting strength is underneath in seasons of | 
drooping and dismay, we should be ready at 
times to faint ; but it is the renewing of holy 
help that becomes strength in weakness to those | 
that put their trust in it, and a present sufficiency | 
when we are not able to provide for ourselves. | 
May thou be fully grounded in this trust, that 
thereby, in times of discouragement and sifting, | 
thy stability may endure, and thy experience 
increase in the knowledge that all things work 
together for good to those that truly love the | 
appearances or manifestations of the divine will. | 

I believe thou knowest that I dearly love 
thee, and I may add, have felt sweet unity with | 
thy spirit; and therefore hope ever freely to | 
pour into thy mind any little hints which may 
in that love revive toward thee. And now, 
as thou hast put thy hand toa good work, let 
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sentiments of others for support and encourage- 
ment ; but labor after true quietude and patience 
of soul, whereby thou mayest, with comfortable 
assurance in the right time, have thy head 
raised in hope, and thy growth in religious ex- 
periences be less superficial, than I fear is often 
the case, even with those who have been put 
forth by the Heavenly Shepherd. There is no 
eonsolation, no confidence, wisdom or strength, 
like that which proceeds from the deep or hid- 
den spring, whereunto we must learn to dig, if 


ever we are rightly grounded in the work of 


sanctification; and as the divine will, is our sanc- 
tification, if we obcy it, be not slack in surren- 
dering thyself thereto. I write not these things 
from an apprehension that thou needest them 
more than others, for my sentiments of thee 
are very different; but I wish thee to set out 
independent of any instrumental help, except 
that which is sent from the fountain of purity ; 
and to look to no example further than is con- 
sistent with the holy pattern. 
Sarau GRUBB. 


THE NATURE OF FAITH. 


A parent sets out upon a journey, and takes 
with him one of his little children, always ac- 
customed to receive benefits from his parental 
tenderness. The child plainly knows nothing 
of the destined journey, of the place which he 
will find, the entertainment which he will re- 
ceive, the sufferings which he must undergo, or 
the pleasures which he may enjoy. Yet the 
child goes willingly and with delight. Why? 
not because he is ignorant; for ignorance by it- 
self is a source to him of nothing but doubt and 
fear. Were astranger to propose to him the 
same journey, in the same terms, he would de- 
cline it at once; and could not be induced to 
enter upon it without compulsion. Yet his 
ignorance, here, would be at least equally great. 
He is wholly governed by rational considerations. 
Confidence in his parent, whom he knows by 
experience to be only a benefactor to him, and 
in whose affection and tenderness he has always 
found safety and pleasure, is the sole ground of 
his cheerful acceptance of the proposed journey, 
and of all his subsequent conduct. In his 
parent’s company, he feels delighted; in his 
care, safe. Separated from him, he is at once 
alarmed, anxious, and miserable. Nothing can 
easily restore him to peace, or comfort, or hope, 
but the return of his parent. In his own obe- 
dience and filial affection, and in his father’s 
approbation and tenderness, care and guidance, 
he finds sufficient enjoyment, and feels satisfied 
and secure. He looks for no other motive than 
his father’s choice, and his own confidence. 


me say, look not back; and when the certainty | The way which the father points out, although 





of thy being rightly anointed for it is withdrawn, 
which is no uncommon trial, look not then to the 


perfectly unknown to him; the entertainment 
which he provides, the places at which he 
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chooses to stop, and measures, universally, which 
he is pleased to take, are, in the view of- the 
child, all proper, right and good. For his 
parent’s pleasure, and for that only, he inquires ; 
and to this single object are confined all his 
views and all his affections.— Dwight. 


BUNYAN AND HIS WRITINGS. 


At length Bunyan began to write, and, though 
it was some time before he discovered where his 
strength lay, his writings were not unsuccessful. 
They were coarse, indeed, but they showed a 
keen mother-wit, a great command of the homely 
mother-tongue, an intimate knowledge of the 
English Bible, and a vast and dearly-bought 
spiritual experience. They therefore, when the 
corrector of the press had improved the syntax 
and the spelling, were well received by the 
humbler class of Dissenters. 

Much of Bunyan’s time was spent in contro- 
versy. He wrote sharply against the Quakers, 
whom he seems always to have held in utter ab- 
horrence. It is, however, a remarkable fact, that 
he adopted one of their peculiar fashions : his 
practice was to write, not November or Decem- 
ber, but eleventh month and twelfth month. 

He wrote against the liturgy of the Church of 
England. No two things, according to him, 


had less affinity than the form of prayer and the 


spirit of prayer. Those, he said with much 
point, who have most of the spirit of prayer, 
are all to be found in jail; and those who have 
most zeal for the form of prayer are all to be 
found at the ale-house. The doctrinal articles, 
on the other hand, he warmly praised, and de- 
fended against some Arminian clergyman who 
had signed them. The most acrimonious of all 
his works, is his answer to Edward Fowler, 
afterwards bishop of Gloucester, an excellent 
man, but not free from the taint of Pelagianism. 

Bunyan had also a dispute with some of the 
chiefs of the sect to which he belonged. He 
doubtless held with perfect sincerity the dis- 
tinguishing tenet of that sect, but he did not 
consider that tenet as one of high importance ; 
and willingly joined in communion with pious 
Presbyterians and Independents. The sterner 
Baptists, therefore, loudly pronounced him a 
false brother. A controversy arose which long 
survived the original combatants. In our own 
time the cause which Bunyan had defended 
with rude logic and rhetoric against Kiffin and 
Danvers was pleaded by Robert Hall with an 
ingenuity and eloquence such as no polemical 
writer has ever surpassed. 

During the years which immediately followed 
the Restoration, Bunyan’s confinement seems to 
have been strict. But as the passion of 1660 
cooled, as the hatred with which the Puritans 
had been regarded while their reign was recent 
gave place to pity, he was less and less harshly 
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treated. The distress of his family, and his own 
patience, courage, and piety, softened the hearts 
of his persecutors. Like his own Christian in 
the cage, he found protectors even among the 
crowd of Vanity Fair. The Bishop of the dio- 
cese, Dr. Barlow, is said to have interceded for 
him. At length the prisoner was suffered to 
pass most of his time beyond the walls of the 
jail, on condition, as it would seem, that he 
remained within the town of Bedford. 

He owed his complete liberation to one of 
the worst acts of one of the worst governments 
that England has ever seen. In 1671 the Cabal 
was in power. Charles II. had concluded the 
treaty by which he bound himself to set up the 
Roman Catholic religion in England. The first 
step which he took towards that end was to 
annul, by an unconstitutional exercise of his 
prerogative, all the penal statutes against the 
Roman Catholics ; and, in order to disguise his 
real design, he annulled at the same time the 
penal statutes against Protestant non-conform- 
ists. Bunyan was consequently set at large. In 
the first warmth of his gratitude he published a 
tract in which he compared Charles to that 
humane and generous Persian king who; though 
not himself blessed with the light of the true 
religion, favored the chosen people, and per- 
mitted them, after years of captivity, to re- 
build their beloved temple. To candid men, 
who conaider how much Bunyan had suffered, 
and how little he could guess the secret design of 
the court, the unsuspicious thankfulness with 
which he accepted the precious boon of freedom 
will not appear to require any apology. 

Before he left his prison he had begun the 
book which has made his name immortal. The 
history of that book is remarkable. The author 
was, as he tells us, writing a treatise in which 
he had occasion to speak of the stages of the 
Christian progress. He compared that progress, 
as many others had compared it, to a pilgrimage. 
Soon his quick wit discovered innumerable points 
of similarity which had escaped his predecessors. 
Images came crowding on his mind faster than 
he could put them into words, quagmires and 
pits, steep hills, dark and horrible glens, soft 
vales, sunny pastures, a gloomy castle, of which 
the court-yard was strewn with the skulls and 
bones of murdered prisoners, a town all bustle 
and splendor, like London on the Lord Mayor’s 
Day, and the narrow path, straight as a rule 
could make it, running on up hill and down hill, 
through city and through wilderness, to the 
Black River and Shining Gate. He had found 
out, as most people would have said, by accident, 
as he would doubtless have said, by the guidance 
of Providence, where his powers lay. He had 
no suspicion, indeed, that he was producing a 
masterpiece. He could not guess what place 
his allegory would occupy in English literature ; 
for of English literature he knew nothing. Those 
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who suppose him to have studied the Fairy 
Queen might easily be confuted, if this were the 
proper place for a detailed estimation of the 
passages in which the two allegories “have been 
thought to resemble each other. The only work 
of fiction, in all probability, with which he could 
compare his Pilgrim, was his old favorite, the 
legend of Sir Bevis of Southampton. He would 
have thought it a sin to borrow any time from 
the serious business of his life, from his exposi- 
tions, his controversies, and his lace tags, for the 
purpose of amusing himself with what he con- 
sidered a mere trifle. It was only, he assures us, 
at spare moments that he returned to the House 
Beautiful, the Delectable Mountains, and the 
Enchanted Ground. He had no assistance. 
Nobody but himself saw a line till the whole was 
complete. He then consulted his pious friends. 
Some were pleased, others were much scandalized. 
It was a vain story, a mere romance, about 
giants, and lions, and goblins, and warriors, 
sometimes fighting with monsters, and some- 
times regaled by fair ladies in stately palaces. 
The loose atheistical wits of Will’s might write 
such stuff to divert the painted Jezebels of the 
court! but did it become a minister of the Gos- 
pel to copy the evil fashions of the world? 
There had been a time when the cant of such 
fools would have made Bunyan miserable. But 
that time was passed ; and his mind was now in 
He saw that, in em- 


a firm and healthy state. 
ploying fiction to make truth clear and goodness 
attractive, he was only following the example 
which every Christian ought to propose to him- 
self ; and he determined to print. 

The Pilyrim’s Progress stole silently into the 
world. Not a single copy of the first edition is 


known to be in existence. The year of publica- 
tion has not been ascertained. It is probable, 
that during some months, the little volume cir- 
culated only among the poor and obscure sec- 
taries. But soon the irresistible charm of a 
book which gratified the imagination of the 
reader with all the action and scenery of a fairy 
tale, which exercised his ingenuity by setting 
him to discovera multitude of curious analogies, 
which interested his feelings for human beings, 
frail like himself, and struggling with tempta- 
tions from within and without, which every 
moment drew a smile from him by some stroke 
of quaint yet simple pleasantry, and neverthe- 
less left on his mind a sentiment of reverence 
for God and of sympathy for man, began to 
produce its effect. In puritanical circles, from 
which plays and novels were strictly excluded, 
that effect was such as no work of genius, though 
it was superior to the Iliad, to Don Quixote, or to 
Othello, can ever produce on a mind accustomed 
to indulge in literary luxury. In 1678 came 
forth a second addition with additions; and 
then the demand became immense. In the four 
following years the book was reprinted six 
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times. The eighth edition, which contains the 
last improvements made by the author, was pub- 
lished in 1682, the ninth in 1684, the tenth in 
1685. The help of the engraver had early 
been called in ; and tens of thousands of children 
looked with terror and delight on execrable 
copper-plates, which represented Christian thrust- 
ing his sword into Apollyon, or writhing in the 
grasp of Giant Despair. In Scotland, and in 
some of the colonies, the Pilgrim was even more 
popular than in his native country. Bunyan has 
told us, with very pardonable vanity, that in 
New England his dream was the daily subject 
of the conversation of thousands, and was thought 
worthy to appear in the most superb binding. 
He had numerous admirers in Holland, and 
among the Huguenots of France. With the 
pleasures, however, he experienced some of 
the pains of eminence. Knavish booksellers 
put forth volumes of trash under his name, and 
envious scribblers maintained it to be impossible 
that the poor ignorant tinker should really be 
the author of the book which was called his. 

He took the best way to confound both those 
who counterfeited him and those who slandered 
him. He continued to work the Gold-field which 
he had discovered, and to draw from it new 
treasures, not indeed. with quite such ease, and 
in quite such abundance as when the precious 
soil was still virgin, but yet with success which 
left all competition far behind. In 1684 appear- 
ed the second part of the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
It was soon followed by the Holy War, which, 
if the Pilgrim’s Progress did not exist would 
be the best allegory that ever was written.— 
“« New Biographies of Illustrious Men.” 


THINK—SPEAK—ACT. 


Would that every one could realize the vast 
importance of these little words; think, speak, 
act. In this world where character is continu- 
ally in a state of formation, and scarce ever 
reaches a climax, it is no little thing, but it 
behooves us that we reflect how to speak, think 
and act. In our lives is not visible the effects 
of our actions, but their influences will show 
themselves when onr bodies are laid beneath 
the sod. The influence of many words and 
actions never dies, but like circles in water when 
a stone is cast into its bosom, keeps widening, 
till we can scarce define it, or our eyes reach its 
boundaries. Many times our words and actions 
may touch a chord in the harp of humanity, the 
influence of which will vibrate throughout eter- 
nity; and it is the same if the influence be for 
good or evil. Nota thought in our mind, not 
a word escapes our lips, not an action is per- 
formed, but that God is witness of. How im- 
portant it is, then, that our every endeavor be 
for the good, and that we weigh well everv 
thought word and action. If we do thus, our 
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influence will assuredly be good, and such that 
we shall never have the cause to regret. 


Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


We live at an epoch full of splendid discov- 
ery. No period in history, equally brief—one 
at the close of the fifteenth century, when Co- 
lumbus found the Western world, and De Gama 
the way to the Eastern, alone excepted—has 
yielded so brilliant a harvest of reliable geo- 
graphical knowledge as the six years closing 
with 1855. The period covers the investigations 
of Barth, Vogel, and De Lauture in Middle Africa ; 
of Oswell, Livingstone and Andersson in the 
South ; of Lieutenant Burton in the East. It 
covers the perquisitions of Layard, Rawlinson, 
and Place, in Assyria. It covers the highly 
interesting, but curiosity-provoking excursions 
of Herndron and Page up the Maranon and 
Parana into the heart of South America. It 
covers the explorations of M’Clure, Collinson, 
Rae, and Kane, within the Polar circle. It un- 
folds an index of courage, labor and patience, 
well rewarded, that might stimulate the most in- 
dolent in civilized life into the spirit of adven- 
ture. The index is that of a bulky volume, con- 


taining stores of facts precious to science, with | 


very little that is not tributary to some depart- 
ment of knowledge. But foremost and chief, as 
the leading discoveries of the time, and the 
crown and compliment of all preceding research, 
rank these three: 

1. The discovery, in 1849, by Captain Os- 
well and Dr. Livingstone, of the great Lake 
Ngami, in Southern Africa, thus partially con- 
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marily to M’Clure, who, from the heights of Bar- 
ing’s Island, saw, seventy nautical miles away, 
across impassable ice, points which Parry had 
reached from the opposite side; and like the 
Spaniard, who, “silent upon a peak in Darien,” 
first saw the Pacific, looked down Barrow Strait 
homeward. Yet no little fame will be his, who, 
working his way through intervening ice, effects, 
not merely demonstrates the passage. So like- 
wise the honor of proving an open polar sea be- 
longs to Dr. Kane; while a large residuum of 
credit is reserved for the sailor who shall attain 
and navigate those unvisited waters. Nor is the 
field of unfinished labor at the North confined to 
these two enterprises. The coast line of the 
North American Continent is yet to be defined ; 
the extent and direction of various straits, bays 
and inlets, separating the Arctic islands, are to 
be ascertained ; the islands themselves are to be 
surveyed; Greenland is to be circumnavigated. 
All these things will doubtless be accomplished 
before 1957; the most of them during the cur- 
rent century. An expedition furnished with all 
the results of M’Clure, Collinson, and Kane, 
and instructed thoroughly by their experience of 
ice and cold, is already planned in England ; and, 
if managed with sense, intrepidity, and attended 
with good fortune, may foregather the labors of 
a generation or two. ‘The propriety of expedit- 
ing overland from Canada a subsidiary company, 
provided completely with the appliances of scien- 


| tific and geographical observation will not, we 


suspect, be overlooked by Her Majesty’s Co- 
lonial office. 
In South America, the grand labors of Hum- 


firming Greek and African tradition, and the con- | boldt and Bonpland—only less valuable because 
jectures of geologists, that the unknown deserts | effected before the natural sciences had assumed 
of that continent beneath the Lunar range are their present better cla-sification—with the 
diversified with expanded sheets of water, and | minor attempts of Herndon and Page, only whet 


possibly an inland sea. 


the appetite for information. Paraguay is still 


2. The discovery,in 1850, by Captain M’Clure, | a terra incognita ; the upper waters of the Am- 
of a Northwest passage to China, three hundred | azon have been but cursorily noted ; the hammer 
years after Sir Hugh Willoughby first attempt- | of the geologist has scarcely disturbed the echoes 
ed to find it, and after three hundred years of | of the Andes, with their wonderous peaks and 
gallant endeavor and matchless suffering in the | table-lands, abrupt chasms, and irregular stratifi- 


pursuit. 


cation ; the shelves of our museums boast very 


3. The discovery, in 1855, by Dr. Kane, of | few representatives of the animal and vegetable 
an iceless circumpolar sea, the existence of | fecundity which throngs the prolific plvins at 


which had been pre-supposed by science. 


their feet. The southern half of our hemisphere 


The latter two achievements leave only second | is, in fact, a vast arena for remunerative re- 
rate honors to subsequent maritime exploration. | search—an arena uninterrupted and unimpover- 


Not but that there is a world of work to be done ; | ished by desert sands 


not but that there are as valuable facts in the 
sea as ever came out of it. But the main glory 
of adventure consists in pioneering the way, 
which, once indicated, they who follow are but 
instruments in the hands of the true discoverer. 
Is not the discovery of the planet Neptune eredi- 
ted to Le Verrier, who demonstrated its place in 
the concave, rather than to the star-gazer, who, 
guided by his data, found it? 


So will the glory | to other peculiar perils of exploration. 


‘Tne simperor of Brazil, 
we are glad to note, has organized an expedition 
to so much of the course of the Amazon as lies 
within his dominions. It is designed to start 
early in the coming autumn. 

Africa more than makes up for the deficien- 
cies of South America in ‘the article of sand. 
Its animal kingdom is also upon a more stu- 
pendous scale, adding that formidable obstacle 
Never- 


of finding the Northwest Passage belong pri- | theless, thanks to the enterprise of the Viceroy 
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of Egypt, the intrepidity of Dr. Livingstone, the 
pliant adaptability of Captain Burton, much has 
been accomplished. The White Nile has been 
examined within two degrees of the equator; 
advancing from the vicinity of the Cape, Living- 
stone has traversed the middle region obliquely, 
up to the eighth parallel of south latitude ; and 
varying his track, he has crossed the same 
country from ocean to ocean. Upon the latter 
route, from longitude 25° to the Mozambique 
Channel, he had been anticipated by Pereira, in 
1796. Burton has recently returned from some 
remarkable investigations in the country back of 
Natal, throwing light upon tribes unvisited by 
Europeans. Africa nevertheless affords a vast 
area for research. Ethiopia is still imperfectly 
known. A tract as large as the United States 
is clothed in utter obscurity. We know nothing 
of the Mountains of the Moon but their name. 
The source of the White Nile is undiscovered. 
The inland sea we have referred to has never been 
seen or sounded. Whole nations, known to us 
by report, have yet to witness that phenomenon, 
awhite man. Such is the ficld still open for 
exploration ; and it is scarcely to be imagined 
that the adventurous spirit of our time will long 
leave it without cultivators. We already hear 
of hunting parties, and individuals pushing by 
degrees inward from the various European settle- 
ments upon both shores, supplying, if not exact 
scientific and topogr: aphical data, additional anec- 
dotes of the Aborigines. There is, moreover, 
the great Egy ptian. expedition now upon the 
Nile, recruited from the European schools of 
science, furnished with apparatus, boats, neces- 
saries, and a powerful escort ; and instructed to 
stop nowhere short of the mysterious head of 
that river, should the search carry them to the 
Lunar mountains, or to the moon itself. Burton, 
too, at the head of a strong company, has land- 
ed in Zanguebar, on the eastern side, in latitude 
5° south, ‘designing to urge his discoveries in- 
ward until he joins the Egy ptian party, and with 
them to seek the intercontinental sea. Should 
these projects be realized to the extent the char- 
acter of the men engaged in them warrants, the 
dark curtain that has from the beginning shroud- 

@ ed Middle Africa will at last be uprolled, and 
the land of ivory and gold dust become as fami- 
liar to curious civilization as the land of the 
olives and myrtle. 

Turning to Asia, we find great reason to re- 
joice that the “ golden realm of Cathay”’ is to be 
thrown open to the world. ‘The first step hav- 

ing been taken, Chinese obstinacy will do the 
rest. Chinaisbroken. The barbarian will pour 
in.” Foreign intervention will satisfy and tran- 
quillize rebellion, restore activity to industry, 
and by settling upon solid foundations the 
guarantees of trade, lend it new vitality. What 
immense tracts will thus be made penetrable to 
the curious explorer ; what boundelss fields open- 
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ed for edugational and missionary effort ; 
provocations presented to antiquarian and his- 
torical inquiry; what temptations to men of 
science; what curious and secret processes, in- 
valuable to the agriculturist and artisan! In- 
deed, no anticipations, however enthusiastic, can 
be fairly pronounced extravagant, when we re- 
flect that this is the eldest empire of earth, the 
home of one-third of the human family, the 
mother of those immortal arts, without which 
mavkind might still be in the dawn rather than 
in the noontide of civilization. It will not be 
long before Japan will yield to the same pressure 
now applied to China, and expand to the ap- 
proach of commerce and travel. 

















what 


There will then remain for examination only 


one promising theatre of research, namely, the 


Australasian archipelago, still indifferently 


known even tothe Europeans scattered about it. 
Australia, had our own government possessed it, 
would long ago have been mapped, acre by acre, 
in the Land Office, and its entire topography 
delineated minutely. We have no means of con- 
jecture as to the time the British government 






will be likely to take for the same task. Cer- 
tainly, in the anomalous character of the animal 


and vegetable life observed there, we have the 
prospect of results profoundly interesting to the 


naturalist ; while for data to be supplied only by 
the rocks of that eccentric continent, the geo- 
logist must continue to wait patiently. Time 
and the enterprise of his children, will accom- 
plish these things, and greater. In another 
century, perhaps the phrases, ‘ Unexplored 
region,” “only partially known,’’ and other 
similar blazons of geographical ignorance, will 
cease to disfigure the map. What may we not 
expect from the accelerating movement of the 
age ? 


DO RIGHT. 


A wealthy merchant remarked a few days 
since that he was fully convinced, from his own 
experience, that the means to achieve success 
lay ina nut-shell—po ricutr. ‘ When I say 
success,” said he, ‘‘ 1 mean not only the accu- 
mulation of fortune, but the ability to enjoy it— 
to live a useful happy life.” What is the use 
of much wealth if we know that it was obtained 
by wronging the widow and orphan, by the tricks 
of trade, selling articles for what they were not, 
and a thousand modes of unfair dealing? Grant- 
ing that men grow better by doing kindly acts, 
and feel the better for seeing others do them, 
how sickening it must be to the true man to 
know that by. false dealing he has curdled the 
milk of human kindness in one breast, turning 
it to bitter gall! If wealth comes by such 
means, let it not come at all. Shall an active 
man possessed of God-given powers, at his dying 
hour turn back to his past life and be able only 
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to say : I have done nothing to add to the wealth ; 


of the world in gold or silver, or in artistic pro- 
ductions, but have coveted the labors of others, 
heaped treasures sordidly to myself, foolishly 
supposing that I might trample down all feelings 
and sympathies not directly productive of gain ? 
or shall he rather be able to say that, While I 
have industriously gathered wealth, I have done 
it with cheerful looks, kindly words, warm sym- 
pathies ; I have done it by making things which 
have added to the comfort of men, by bringing 
within the reach of the poor great means of pre- 
sent enjoyment, the opening of a brilliant future, 
by throwing lights of sympathy on the dejected, 
lifting up the down-fallen, strengthening the 
weak, infusing in all a fervent belief in the 
brighter part of their being? Such a life will 
enable a man to throw off his wealth as a scale, 
at the last day, bearing away only the imperish- 
able soul, which has accumulated strength along 
with the mass of worldly goods justly and use- 
fully obtained. Would you, young man, belong 
to the latter class, Do RIGHT. How much better 
to do right, if you die not worth a farthing, and 
feel that you have rather added to the good faith 
in the higher life on earth, than to die while 
rolling in the luxury, pomp, and pride of iil- 
gotten gains! Then poricHT! poRIGHT! and 
if tempted for momentary ease and vanity to 
abuse your better nature, rest assured that both 
the body and spirit will suffer in a ratio corres- 
ponding to the transgression. There is but one 
road to happiness and contentment—DO RIGHT. 


Life Illustrated. 


[Selected.} 
CHARMS. 


BY J. Be TALBOT, F.R.S. 


There’s a charm in the soft and gentle wind, 
As it carols its onward way ; 

*Tis like the first call of the infant mind, 

As it seeks the sunniest spot to find, 
Or the child at its guileless play. 


There’s a charm in the sweet expanding flower 
As it sheds its fragrance round ; 
Tis like young thought in its loveliest hour, 
Or a maiden pure in her woodbine bower, 
Her heart not fettered nor bound. 


There’s a charm in the sea’s wild rolling wave, 
As it heaves its white crested foam ; 

*Tis like the generous career of the brave, 

As he toils the weak and helpless to save, 
Ur leads the poor wanderer home. 


There’s a charm in the mountain’s frosted brow, 
As it lifts its broad forehead on high; 

Tis like the grasp of the mind’s o’erflow, 

As it beams with a rich and radiant glow, 
And bounds to its source in the sky. 


There’s a charm in the pencilled evening sky, 
As all nature sinks to rest; 
’Tis like the full heart, with its breathing sigh, 
As it wings its flight to the throne on high, 
In prayer for the loved and the blest. 


There’s a charm in the rainbow’s blended hue, 
As it circles the lofty sky; 

Tis like the soul that is noble and true, 

O’erflowing with love and sympathy too, 
While it lists to the mourner’s cry. 


There’s a charm in the lively twinkling star, 
As it sparkles in azure blue; 
Tis like the bright spot when seen from afar, 
Though darkness and gloom may the prospect mar, 
And joys be but scanty and few. 


There’s a charm in the bright sun’s golden ray, 
As it shines o’er the field and flood; 
Tis like the heart’s hope as it soars away, 
Above the range of life’s transient day, 
To the home of the just and good. 


There’s a charm in the vivid lightning’s flash, 
And the thunder’s pealing roaz ; . 

?Tis like the soul’s moving, resistless crash, 

Or the foaming tide with its heaving dash, 
As it laves the *‘ iron bound” shore. 


There’s a charm in the step of a rosy boy 
As he gambols with freedom gay ; 

°Tis like the splendor of a gilded toy, 

Which gives the promise of a lengthened joy 
Through many a looked-for day. 


There’s a charm in the thought of a happy home, 
Where the loved ones cluster in glee; 

*Tis like peacetul sleep after rage and foam, 

Or the calin that succeeds the wild wind’s moan, 
As it spreads on the beunding sea. 


There’s a charm in the mother’s sparkling eye, 
As she looks on her sleeping child ;, 

Tis like the soft scene in the summer sky 

Or the soothing sounds of a lullaby, 
Attuned by the meek and mild. 


There’s a charm in the City’s crowded street, 
With its noise, its pleasure, its strife ; 

*Tis like young triendship’s generous greet, 

Or the bustling sound of a thousand feet, 
As they tread the pathway of life. 

There’s a charm in my own, my native land, 
With its loves and its friendships true ; 

*Tis like the soft chain with its silken band, 

That binds each heart, and secures each hand, 
And opens glad scenes to the view. 

There’s a charm in the sacred }.lace of prayer, 
Whether palace or cottage or plain; 

‘Tis like the breath of the ambient air, 

Or the Christian’s prospect bright and fair 
Where the ransomed forever reign. 


But a brighter charm in the Truth is found, 
As it gilds the path of the just; 
?Tis like liberty’s voice to the heart that’s bound. 
Or the smiling flower as it springs from the ground, 
Inspiring a heavenly trust. ; 


If truth charm my soul in this mortal life, 

And guide me as onward | rove; 
My days will be marked by no wearisome strife, 
And nature’s passions will never be rife, 

While my heart will be filled with love. 


Come truth, then, and shed thy peace-giving beam 
Enlighten my heart aud my soul; 
Now give me to drink from thine own blessedstream. 
Then the troubles of time will only seem 
Like momeuts, as swiftly they roll. 


The scenes of this world will soon pass away, 
And hasten my spirit to rest ; ; 

With Truth by my side 1’1] weleome each day, 

Regardless of time, whether gloomy or gay, ~ 
Till I enter the realms of the bless’d, 
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{ From mr. Ritchie’s Book, “The Night Side of London.” ] 
THE GREAT MODERN BABYLON. 

Think of what London is! At the last census 
there were 2,362,236 persons of both sexes in 
it; 1,106,558 males, of whom 146,449 were 
under 5 years of age. The unmarried males 
were 670,380; ditto females, 735,871; the 
married men were 399,098 ; the wives, 409,731; 
the widowers were 37,089; the widows, 110,076. 

On the night of the census there were 28,598 
husbands whose wives were not with them, and 
39,231 wives mourning their absent lords. 

Last year the number of children born in 
London was 86,833. In the saine period 56,786 
persons died. 

The Registrar-General assumes that with the 
additional births, and by the fact of soldiers and 
sailors returning from the seat of war, and of 
persons engaged in peaceful pursuits settling in 
the capital, sustenance, clothing, and house ac- 
commodation must now be found in London for 
above 60,000 inhabitants more than it contain- 
ed at the end of 1855. 

Think of that—the population of a large city 
absorbed in London, and no perceptible incon- 
venience occasionedby it ? Houses are still to let; 
there are still the usual tickets hung up in the 
windows in quiet ueighborhvods, intimating that 
apartments furnished for the use of single gentle- 
men can be had within; the country still sup- 
plies the town with meat and bread, and we 
hear of no starvation in consequence of deficient 
supply. 

London is the healthiest city in the world. 

During the last ten years the annual deaths 
have been on the average 25 to 1,000 of the 
population; in 1856 the proportion was 22 to 
1,000, yet, in spite of this, half of the deaths 
that happen on an average in London, between 
the ages of 20 and 40, are from consumption and 
diseases of the respiratory organs. 

The Registrar traces this to the state of the 
streets. 
the dirty dust suspended in the air that the 
people of London breathe, often excites diseases 
of the respiratory organs. The dirt of the streets 
is produced and ground now by innumerable 
horses, omnibuses and carriages, and then beat 
up in fine dust, which fills the mouth and inevi- 
tably enters the air passages in large quantities. 
The dust is not removed every day, but, saturat- 
ed with water in the great thoroughfares, some- 
times ferments in damp weather; and at other 
times ascends again under the heat of the sun 
as atmospheric dust. 

“ London,” says Henry Mayhew, “may be 
safely asserted to be the most densely populated 
city in all the world ; containing one fourth more 
people than Pekin, and two thirds more than 
Paris, more than twice as many as Constanti- 
nople, four times as many as St. Petersburg, five 
times as many as Vienna, or New-York, or Mad- 
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rid, nearly seven times as many as Berlin, eight 
times as many as Amsterdam, nine times as 
many as Rome, fifteen times as many as Copen- 
hagen, and seventeen times as many as Stock- 
holm.” 

It covers an area of 122 square miles in extent, 
or 78,029 statute acres, and contains 327,391 
houses. 

Annually 4,000 new houses are in course of 
erection for upward of 40,000 new comers. 

The continuous line of buildings stretching 
from Holloway to Chamberwell is said to be 12 
miles long. 

It is computed that if the buildings were set 
in a row they would reach across the whole of 
England and France, from York to the Pyrenees. 

London has 10,500 distinct streets, squares, 
circuses, crescents, terraces, villas, rows, build- 
ings places, lanes, courts, alleys, mews, yards, 
and rents. ° 

The paved streets of London, according to a 
return published in 1856, number over 5,000, 
and exceed 2,000 miles in length; the cost of 
this paved roading was £14,000,000, and the 
repairs cost £1,800,000 per annum. 

London contains 1,900 miles of gas pipes, 
with a capital of nearly £4,000,000 spent in the 
preparation of gas. 

‘The cost of gas lighting is half a million. It 
has 360,000 lights; and 13,000,000 cubic feet 


| of gas are burned every night. 


Last year along these streets the enormous 
quantity of upward of 80,000,000 of gallons of 
water rushed for the supply of the inhabitants, 
being nearly double what it was in 1845. 

Mr. Mayhew says: If the entire people of the 
capital were to be drawn up in marching order, 
two and two, the length of the great army of 
Londoners would be no less than 670 miles, and, 
supposing them to move at the rate of three 
miles an hour, it would require more than nine 
days and nights for the average population to 


He says: There can be no doubt that | pass by. 


To accommodate this crowd, 125,000 vehicles 
pass through the thoroughfares in the course of 
12 hours ; 3,000 cabs, 1,000 omnibuses, 10,000 
private job carriages and carts, ply daily in the 
streets; 3,000 conveyances enter the metropolis 
daily from the surrounding country. Speaking 
generally, Tennyson tells us : 

‘¢ Every minute dies a man, 
Every minute one is born.” 

In London, Mr. Mayhew calculates, 169 
people die daily, and a babe is born every five 
minutes. The number of persons, says the Re- 
gistrar-General, who died in 1856, in 116 public 
institutions, such as workhouses and hospitals, 
was 10,381. 

It is really shocking to think, and a deep 
stigma on the people or on the artificial arrange- 
ments of society, by which so much poverty is 
perpetuated, that nearly one person out of ‘five, 
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who died last year, closed his days under a roof globe. In 1847 the money coined in the Mint 
provided by law er public charity. It is caleu-| was £5,158,440 in gold, £125,730 in siiver, 
lated 500 people are drowned in the Thames | and £8,960 in copper. 

every year. in the first week of the present} The business of the Bank of England is con- 
year there were five deaths from intemperance | ducted by about 800 clerks, whose salaries 
alone. How much wretchedness lies in these | amount to about £190,000. ‘The Bank in 1850 
two facts—for the deaths from actual intemper- | had about twenty millions of bank-notes in cir- 
ance bear but a small proportion to the deaths | culation. In the same year there were about 
induced*by the immoderate use of intoxicating | five millions deposited in the savings banks of 


liquors ; and of the 500 drowned, by far the | 
larger class, we have every reason to believe, | 
are of the number of whom Hood wrote: 


‘Mad with life’s history, 


Glad to death’s mystery, 
Swift to be hurl’d, 
Anywhere, anywhere, | 
Out of the world!” | 

According to the last reports, there were in | 
London 143,000 vagrants admitted in one year | 
into the casual wards of the work-houses. | 

Here we have always in our midst 107 bur- | 
glars, 110 housebreakers, 38 highway robbers, | 
773 pickpockets, 3,657 sneakmen or common | 
thieves, 11 horse-stealers, 141 dog-stealers, 3 
forgers, 28 coiners, 317 utterers of base coin, 
141 swindlers, 182 cheats, 343 receivers of 
stolen goods, 2,768 habitual rioters, 1,205 vag- 
rants, 00 begging-letter writers, 86 bearers of 
begging-letters, 6,371 prostitutes, beside 470 
not otherwise described, making altogether a 
total of 16,900 criminals known to the police. 

‘These persons are known to make away with 
£42,000 per annum; the prison population at 
any particular time is 6,000, costing for the 
year £170,000. Our juvenile thieves costs us 

7300 a piece. 

Mr. Timbs calculates the number of profes- 
sional beggars in London at 35,000, two-thirds 
of whom are Irish. Thirty thousand men, 
women and children are employed in the coster- 
monger trade; besides, we have, according to 
Mr. Mayhew, 2,000 street sellers of green stuff, 
4,000 street sellers of eatables and drinkables, 
1,000 street sellers of stationery, 4,000 street 
sellers of other articles, whose receipts are three 
million sterling, and whose incomes may be put | 
down at one million. 

Let us extend our survey, and we shall not | 
wonder that the public houses, and the gin- | 
palaces, and the casinos, and the theatres, and 
the penny gaffs, and the lowest and vilest places , 
of resort in London are full. In Spitalfields: 
there are 70,000 weavers, with but 10s. per | 
week; there are 22,479 tailors; 30,805 shoe- | 
makers; 43,928 milliners; 21,210 seamstresses; 
1,769 bonnet makers ; and 1,277 cap-makers. 

What wretched work is theirs ! 


‘There are two worlds in London, with a gulf 
between—the rich and the poor. We have 
glanced at the latter; for the sake of contrast, 
let us look at the former. Emerson says the 
wealth of London determines prices all over the 


the metropolis. 


The gross customs revenue of the port of Lon- 
don in 1849 was £11,070,176; sixty-five mil- 
lions, is the estimate formed by Mr. McCulloch 
of the total value of produce conveyed into and 
from London. The gross rental, as assessed by 
the property and income tax, is twelve and a 
half millions. 

The gross property insured at £166,000,000, 
and only two-fifths of the houses are insured. 
The amount of capital at the command of the 
entire London bankers may be estimated at 64 
millions ; the insurance companies have always 


10 millions of deposits ready for investment ; 78 
| millions are employed in discounts. 


In 1841, 
the transactions of one London house alone 
amounted to 30 millions. In 1839, the pay- 
ments made in the clearing-house were 954 mil- 
lions, an enormous sum, which will appear still 
greater when we remember that all suws under 
£100 are omitted from this statement. All 
this business cannot be carried on without a con- 
siderable amount of eating and drinking. The 
population consumes annually 277,00 bullocks, 
30,000 calves, 1,480,000 sheep, 34,000 pigs, 
1,600,000 quarters of wheat, 310,465,000 pounds 
of potatoes, 89,672,600 cabbages. Of fish the 
returns are almost incredible. Besides, it eats 
2,742,000 fowls, 1,281,000 game, exclusive of 
those brought from the different parts of the 
United Kingdom ; from 70 to 75 willions of 
eggs are annually imported from London into 
Fragce and other countries. About 13,000 
cows are kept in the city and its envirous for 
the supply of milk and cream; and if we add 
to their value that of cheese, and butter, and 
milk brought from the country into the city, 
the expenditure on produce daily wust be enor- 
mous. Then London consumes 65,000 pipes of 


| wine, 2,000,000 gallons of spirits, 43,200,000 


gallons of porter and ale, and burns 5,000,000 
tons of coals ; and | have seen it estimated that 
one-fourth of the commerce of the nation is car- 
ried on in its port. 

In London, in 1853, according to Sir R. 
Mayne, they were 3,613 beer-shops, 5,279 pub- 
lic houses, and 13 wine-rooms. 

And now to guard all this wealth, to preserve 
all this mass of industry honest, and to keep 
down all this crime what have we? 6,367 
police costing £373,968 ; 13 police courts, cost- 
ing £45,050; and about a dozen criminal prisons, 
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69 union relieving-officers, 316 officers of local 
boards, and 1,256 other local officers. 

We have 35 weekly magazines, 9 daily news- 
papers, 5 evening, and 72 weekly ones. Inde- 
pendently of the mechanics’ institutions, col- 
leges, and endowed schools, we have 14,000 chil- 
dren of both sexes clothed and educated gratis, 
in the National, and British and Foreign schools | 
in all parts of London, and Sunday schools. — | 

The more direct religious agency may be esti- | 
mated as follows: In the ‘“* Hand-book to Places | 
of Worship, published by Low in 1851, there is 
a list of 371 churches and chapels in sonia | 
tion with the Establishment; the number of 
church sittings, according to Mr. Mann, is 
409,184; the Independents have about 140 
places of worship, and 100,486 sittings; the 
Baptists 130 chapels, and accommodation for 
54,234; the Methodists, 154 chapels, 60,696 
sittings ; the Presbyterians, 23 chapels, 18,211 
sittings; the Unitarians 9 chapels and about 
3,300 sittings ; the Roman Catholics, 35 chapels | 
and 35, 994 sittings; 4 Quaker chapels, with | 
sittings for 3,151 ; the Moravians have 2 chapels, | 
with 1,100 sittings; the Jews have 11 synagogues | 
and 8,692 sittings. There are 94 chapels be- | 


longing to the New Church, the Plymouth} 
’ Brethren, the Irvingites, the Latter-day Saints, | 
Sandemanians, Lutherans, French Protestants, | 
Greeks, Germans, Italians, which chapels have 


sittings for 18,833. 
We thus get 691,723 attendants on Divine | 
exercises. | 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SNEEZING. 


A sneeze always indicates that there is some- 
thing wrong. It does not occur in health, un- 
less some fureign agent irritates the membranes 
of the nasal passages, upon which the nervous 
filaments are distributed. In case of cold, or 
what is termed influenza, these are unduly ex- | 
citable, and hence the repeated sneezings which | 
then occur. The nose receives three sets of | 
nerves: the nerves uf smell, those of feeling and ! 
those of ‘motion. The former communicate to 
the brain the odorous properties of substances | 
with which they come in contact, in a diffused | 
or concentrated state; the second communicate | 
the impressions of touch; the third move the 
muscles of the nose, but the power of these 
muscles is very limited. When a sneeze occurs, | 
all these faculties are excited in a high degree. 
A grain of snuff excites the olfactory nerves, 
which despatch to the brain the intelligence that 
“snuff has attacked the nostril !’”’ The brain in- 
stantly sends a mandate through the motor 
nerves to the muscles, saying, ‘Cast it out!” 
and the result is unmistakable. So offensive is 
the enemy besieging the nostril held to be, that 
the ues .- not left to itsown defence. It were 
too fievic «» accomplish this. An allied army 


| tation therein. 


ELLIGENCER. 


of muscles join in the rescue; nearly one-half 
the body arouses against the intruder; from the 
muscles of the lips to those of the abdomen, all 
unite in the effort for the expulsion of the grain 
of snuff. Let us consider what occurs in this 
instantaneous operation. The lungs become 
fully inflated, the abdominal organs are pressed 
dowawards, and the veil of the palate falls down 
to form a barrier to the escape of air through 
the mouth ; and now all the muscles, which have 
relaxed for the purpose, contract simyltaneously, 
and force the compressed air from the lungs in 
a torrent out through the nasal passages, with 


| the benevolent determination to sweep away the 


particle of snuff which has been causing irri- 
Such, then, is the complicated 
action of a sneeze ; and if the first effort does not 
succeed, then follows a second, a third, and a 
fourth ; and not until victory is achieved, do the 
army of defenders dissolve their compact, and 
settle down in the enjoyment of peace and quie- 
tude.—.Journal of Medical Reform. 


To be useful is to be happy; to be loved of 
God is to be blessed. 


REVENGE. 

The noblest revenge we can take upon our 
enemies, is to do them a kindness, for to return 
malice for malice, and injury, will afford but a 
temporary gratification to our evil passions, and 
our enemies will only be rendered the more bit- 
ter againstus. But, to take the first opportunity 
‘of showing them how superior we are to them, 
| by doing them a kindness, or by rendering them 
| a service, the sting of reproach will enter deep- 
| ly into their souls; and, while unto us it will be 
a noble retaliation, our triumph will not unfre- 
quently be rendered complete, not only by 
blotting out the malice that had otherwise stood 
against us, but by bringing repentant hearts to 
offer themselves at the shrine of friendship. 

PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiovr ayp Meat.—F lour is not very active. Good 
brands are held at $7 50 per bb].,and brands for home 
consumption at $7 75a $8 00, and extra and fancy 
brands at $8 75 a 1000. There is very little demand 
for export, and little stock to operate in. Rye Flour 
is held at $4 75 per barrel, and Pennsylvania Corn 
Meal at $4 00 per barrel. 

Grain.—Wheatis dull,and the market bare. Sales 
of prime Pennsylvania red were made at $1 85 a 1 87, 
and $1 90a 192 for good white. Rye is scarce. 
Penna. is selling at $1 10. Cornisless active. Sales 
of Penna. yellow, afloat, at 87 a 85c. Oats are steady ; 
sales of Pennsylvania and Delaware at 60c per bu. 


EMOVAL.—SARAH M.GARRIGUES, Bonnet 
Maker, removed from No. 235 Arch Street, to 
North Ninth Street, 6th door below Vine, east side. 
Philadelphia, where she still continues her former bu- 
siness. 
6th mo. 15, 1857. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St., North side Penns.Bank. 





